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ABSTRACT 

The Austin Independent School District (AISD) Office 
of Research and Development publishes abstracts of research projects 
conducted within the AISD by external agencies or individuals. This 
compilation begins with a roster of external research projects in 
tabular form showing the AISD project number, title, project director 
and sponsor, schools where research is being conducted, and whether 
or not a full report is on file. The bulk of the document consists of 
abstracts and interim reports which include participating schools, 
description of ^e study, description of results, implications of 
results, and i.i^ ications for AISD. (DWH) 
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REPORT 



Title : Research by External Agencies or Individuals In AISD 
Contact Person ; Glynn Llgon 

For the sixth year, we are publishing the abstracts of research projects 
conducted within the Austin Independent School District by external 
agencies or individuals. Each of these researchers has had to go through 
a screening process in which AISD staff members from a variety of depart- 
ments reviewed their proposals. This is to ensure that: 

. The time and energies of AISD staff and students are protected. 

. Only those projects meeting the criteria established by the 
District as conditions for participation in research are ap- 
proved. 

. High-quality research that fits the needs and interests of the 
District is promoted. 

The Office of Research and Evaluation is the official point of first con- 
tact for all proposals to conduct research in the District. Many of these 
initial contacts are by phone or personal visit. Discussions at that time 
often result in the immediate determination that proposals are not viable. 
For those projects which do appear to be feasible, the researcher is pro- 
vided forms and instructions for a formal proposal. When the formal pro- 
posal is received, a three- (or more) member administrative review committee 
is appointed. The Office of Research and Evaluation makes a final decision 
on administrative approval or disapproval of the project based on the rec- 
ommendations of the committee members. If approval is given, the Director 
works with the project director ,and appropriate AISD staff to select suit- 
able schools and/or departments for the study. Ho'.ever, the principals on 
the selected cam&uses may decide that the research project would interfere 
with instructional efforts and disallow the project. 

The researcher is required to provide an abstract for this volume as well 
as two copies of any dissertation, publication, or other report issuing 
from the study. These are kept on file at the Office of Research and Eval- 
uation. The abstracts included in this publication are entirely the work 
of the authors named without the review or endorsement of the Office of 
Research and Evaluation. 

A total of 31 proposals was reviewed between June 15, 1983, and June 15, 
1984. Of these, 23 were approved (including one to be conducted in 1985), 
7 were disapproved, 1 was withdrawn, and 1 was not conducted due to lack of 
parent permission. 
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on File 


959.19 


The Relationship Between 
Achievement Test Response 
Changes and Grade Level,. 

Level 


M, Kevin Matter 
Sponsor: Dr» Edmund 
Emroer, U,T, 


Office of Research and 
Evaluation 


No 


960.07 


A Study of the Relationships 
Among Response-produced 

act Ion 9 Object Relations » and 
Impulslvlty 


Mark J* Wernlck 
Sponsor: Dr, Frank 

Wicker. U.T. 


Anderson, Austin , Johnston, 
LBJ, and Lanier High Schools, 
Burnett Doble, Fulmore, and 
Lamar Junior High Schools 


No 


R82.16 


Cjuostions used oy leacners 
of Hearing-Impaired Students 
During Informal Conversation 


Liourxe nxpper 

Sponsor: Madeline Maxwell ^ 
U.T. 


Rellly and Rosedale Elementary 
55chools 


Yes 


R83.03 


The Impact of Basal Reader 
Characteristics on the Develop- 
ment of Reading Skill - a 
Longitudinal Study 


Connie Juel 
Philip Cough 
Sponsor: University of 
Texas Faculty 


Houston Elementary School 


No 


R83.0/+ 


Contingencies of Evaluative 
Feedback In Physical Education 


Lynn Dale Housner 
Sponsor: University of 
Texas Faculty 


Bedlchek, Burnet, Lamar, 
Pearce, ^d Porter Junior 
High Schools 


No 
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R83.06 


The Development of Metalin- 
guistic Abilities In Children 


Kerry J. Washburn 
Sponsor: University of 
Texas Faculty 


Bryker Woods, Casls, Cunning- 
ham, Doss, Govalle, Gullettt 
Highland Park, Hill, Pillow, 
and Sumraltt Elementary Schools 


No 
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Full Report 
on File 


R83.09 


Life Perceptions In Middle 
Childhood: A Three-Phase 
Study 


Beverly Hardcastle 
Sponsor: Southwest Texas 

State University 

Faculty 


Webb Elementary School 


No ffl 


R83.10 


Managing Academic Tasks In 
Junior High Schools 


Walter Doyle 
Sponsor: University of 
Texas Faculty 


Burnet, Doble, Martin, 
Porter, and Pearce Junior 
High Schools 


No 


R83.12 


Listening Skills Instruction 
for Junior High Schools 


P. Terry Newton 
Sponsor: St. Edwards Uni- 
versity Faculty 


Pearce and Fulmore Junior 
High Schools with Bedichek 
and Burnet Junior High 
Schools as controls 


Yes 


R83.13 


The Effect of a Teacher Active 
Inservlce Program on Teachers' 
Understanding of Relevant 
Energy Concepts, Stages of 
Concern About Implementing A 
Curriculum and Student 
Achievement 


Edward J. Zlellnskl 
Sponsor: Dr. Earl J. 

Montague, U«T. 


Anderson, Crockett, Lanier, 
Reagan, Robblns, and Travis 
High Schools 


No 


R83.15 


Children's Use of Conjunctions 
When Writing for Different 
Audiences and Purposes 


Patricia O'Neal Willis 
Sponsor: Diane L* 

Schallert, U.T. 


Cunningham Elementary School 


No 


R83.18 


Instructional Leadership 
Styles of Effective Elementary 
School Principals in Texas 


Norma A. Lewis ' t 
Sponsor: Dr. M. B. Nelsoifi 
East Texas Stat^ 
University 


Ortega, Read, Doss, and Oak 
Hill Elementary Schools 


Yes 
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Project Director 
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on File 


R83.21 


The Test of Practical Know- 
ledge and the OASIS Interest 
Schedule: Their Use With 
Students Who Are Visually 
Handicapped 


Anne L. Corn 
Sponsor: University of 
Texas Faculty 


0. Henry and Porter Junior 
High Schools; Reagan, Lanier, 
Travis, and McCallum High 
Schools 


Yes 




Analyses of Austin Longitudi- 
nal Student Data File 


Peter H. Rossi 
Sponsor: University of 

Massachusetts 

Faculty 


Office of Research and 
Evaluation 


No 




Teacher Beliefs Study 


Walter Doyle 
Julie Sanford 
Sponsor: University of 
Texas Faculty 


MiirrViS Qon .Tiinl or Hlch School 


No 


n O A AO 


An Analysis of Innovation Im- 
plementation and Change 
Facilitator Styles of High 
School Principals 


Martha C. Hougen 
Sponsor: Dr, Gene Hall 

University o^ 

Texas 


Austin* Johnston* and Travis 
High Schools 


No 


R8A.03 


Biological Investigations in 
High School Classrooms: A 
Cooperative Effort of Teachers, 
Students, and Scientists 


Kathleen A. 0' Sullivan 
Sponsor: Dr. Earl J. 

Montague, U.T. 


Anderson, Crockett, and 
Travis High Schools 


No 


R84.04 


The Effect of Parent-Teacher 
Communication and Problem 
Solving on the Educational 
Development of Underachieving 
Elementary Children 


Craig A. Porterfield 
Sponsor: Martin Tombarl, 
U.T. 


Bladkshear, Harris, Langford, 
and Ridgetop Elementary 
Schools 


No 

JO 
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Project 
Number 


Title of Research Pro.iect 


Project Director 
Sponsor 


Schools Where 
Being Conducted 


Full Report 
on File 


R84.05 


The Modes of Communication 

High School Classes By Hearing- 
Impaired Students and Their 
Teachers and Peers 


Debra J. Raimondo 

well, U.T-. 


Johnston and Reagan High 

OCnOOXo allU JTcdLCt; UUllXUL 

High School 


Yes 


R84.07 


Junior High Schools, addi- 
tional data collecting during 
Fall 1983 


Sponsor: University of 
Texas Faculty 


Pnrf^r Tiin'Inr @h ^rhnol 


Nn 




in Children Living in One 
Parent and Two Parent Homes 


oeLdXQiuc CtXXxbon 
Sponsor: Dr. Alexander 
Brown, Prarie 
View University 


T^l £1 olf G no£]l^ r^aniTiHol 1 an/4 
-DXd Clvo lie; dL , wdiup Uc X X , dllU 

Maplewood Elementary Schools 


Viu 


R8A 11 


Learning Disabled Adolescents 


JL/Xdllc: O ^ JLyiz L 

Sponsor: Dr. Donald Veld- 
man, U.T. 


Lamar, Murchison, Martin, 
and 0. Henry Junior High ; 
Schools 


No 


R84.12 


A Study of Secbndary Education 
in AIS'd 


Pat Oakes 

Sponsor: League of 

Women Voters 


Austin, Crockett, Johnson, 
Johnston, Lanier, McCallum, 
Reagan, and Travis High 
Schools 




R84.13 


An Investigation Using A High- 
Frequency Emphasis Spondaic 
Wordlist for Spondee Threshold 
Testing with Children 


Sharon T. Oprasal 
Sponsor: Frederick N. 

Martin, U.T. 


Brooke Elementary School 


No 
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00 



Title of Research Project 

Organizational Factors Associ- 
ated with Reducing Alienation 
in Schools Serving the Unpre- 
ferred Student 

An Observational Study of 
Young Children Using Micro- 
computers 

Spatial Exploration and 
Spatial Orientation Abilities 
in Young Visually Handicapped 
Children 

Sexual Bias in the Mathematics 
Classroom: The Teacher's Role 



The Effect of Brief, Struc- 
tured Writing Practice on 
Children's Written Composition 

Effective Teaching Practices 
in the Multicultural Elemen- 
tary Classroom 



Evaluating Students' Coping 
Style 



Project Director 
Sponsor 

Jimmie L. Todd 
Sponsor: Dr. Mike Thomas 
U.T. 



Celia Genisni 
Sponsor: University of 
Texas Faculty 

Nancy Hazen-Swann 
Margaret Sullivan 
Sponsor: University of 
Texas Faculty 

Gail R. Ryser 
Sponsor: Dr. Ray Carry, 
U.T. 

Patricia O'Neal Willis 
Sponsor: Diane L. 

Schallert, U.T* 

William M. Bechtol 
Sponsor: Southwest Texas 

State University 

Faculty 

James E. Gilliam 
Sponsor: University of 
Texas Faculty 



Schools Where 
Being Conducted 

W. R. Robbins Secondary 
School 



Highland Park Elementary 



Early Childhood Center, Casisl 



Full Report 
on File 



No 



Fulmore, Lamar, and 0. Henry 
Junior High Schools 



Becker, Brooke, and Cook 
Elementary Schools 



Blackshear, Metz, and Norman 
Elementary Schools 



Webb Elementary School 
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Number 


Title of Research Project 


Sponsor 


Schools Where 
Being Conducted 


Full Report 
on File 


R84.22 


Knowledge of Forms and Func- 
tions uf Print in Preschool- 
Aged Children 


Nancy Roser 
James Hoffman 
•Sponsor: University of 
Texas Faculty 


Allan, Brentwood, Brown, 
Oasis , Dawson , Govalle , 
Harris, Joslin, Oak Springs, 
Odom, Pecan Springs, Pillow, 
Rosewood , Summitt , and 
Zilker Elementary Schools 


No 


R84.25 


Handicapptd Minority Research 
Institute on Language Pro- 
ficiency 


Alba A. Ortiz 
Sponsor: University of 
Texas Faculty 




No 


R84,27 


Relationship Between Multiple 
Risk Factors and Child Out- 
come for Children of 
Adolescent Parents 


Anne Martin 

Sponsor : Dr . Keith Turner , 
U.T. 


Travis and Johnston High 
Schools and the Allan 
Elementary Teenage Parent 
Program 


No 


R84.29 


Managing Academic Tasks in 
High Schools 


Walter Doyle 
Sponsor: University of 
Texas Faculty 


To Be Selected 


No 


R84.30 


The evaluation of physical 
deilciencies ^leg surengun 
imbalance and the short leg 
syndrome) that relate to knee 
injury potential in contact 
sports (football) 


Karl Klein 

U.T. 


Crockett and Lanier High 
School s 
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The Relationship Between Achievement Test Response Changes 
and Grade Level, Ethnicity, and Family Income Level 



Abstract 



M. Kevin Matter 



Participating Schools ; 

The Office of Research and Evaluation 



Description of Study ; 

Achievement test answer sheets and test booklets (Iowa Tests of Basic 
Skills (ITBS)) will be examined for evidence of answer changes made 
during the test administration. Contrary to popular belief, research 
has shown that most individuals change more Items from an incorrect to 
a correct alternative than vice versa, resulting in an increase in the 
total number of items correct. Answer sheets and booklets will be 
examined for significant differences in the rates and types of response 
changes made among different ethnic groups, family income levels, and 
grade levels. 



This study has direct reference to the reliability and validity of 
results from multiple- choice tests. Modifications to test instructions 
regarding answer changing may provide more accurate and useful test 
results . 



Implications for AISD ; 

Results should be related to teacher/ student directions for administering/ 
taking standardized achievement tests. Changes in directions, with re- 
sulting changes in behavior, may promote more valid test scores and an 
increased utility for course selection and placement. 



Description of Results ; 




No results are available at this time. 
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A Sti^V of Relationships Among Response-produced 
Feedback in Family Interaction, Object Relations, and Iirpulsivity 

Abstract* 

Mark Wemick 

Participating Schools ; Anderson, Austin High, Burnet Jr. High, Dobie Jr. 

High, Rilnore Jr. High, Johnstcn High, LBJ, Lamar 
Jr. High, Lanier. High 

Description of Study ; The purpose of this study is dual; in applied 
areas it is to assess interaction patterns of families with children 
havdng reflective or in^xilsive learning styles to see if qualitative 
differences in those patterns exist. Object relations are also to be 
assessed, in keeping with theoretical aims of the study to see if 
ref lectivity/inpulsivity has an underlying relationship with early 
development and learning. 

Description of Results ; Data has been collected from 24 families. Of 
these, approximately half were intact. Of the non- intact families, 
several were mother-only and several were natural moth©: and step- 
father. One involved a child reared by grandparents. This latter, 
as well as several v^ose reflectivity/ iinpulsivity classification is 
uncertain, are being employed as pilot data. About 17 of these 
families are from AISD, and the other seven are from a youth services 
agency in Houston, Texas. Data analysis is being performed this sunroer. 

Implications of Results ; If a relationship is fc^ind between children's 
classification on the reflectivity/ inpulsivity dimension and family 
interaction patterns, and a further relationship found between these 
variables and learning, justification for \kiole family involvement in 
addressing a wide variety of learning problems will be enhanced. Any 
connection found between early developmental arrest-^assessed through 
the object relations analysis— and reflectivity/ iiqpulsivity or learning, 
will enhance understanding of the possibilities, limitations, and 
directions such whole family involvement may most profitably take. 

Implications for AISD ; Actually, usefully interpretable results are 
hoped to have implications for all center j of learning. It will probably 
prove valuable in the long run to have a professional am attached to 
school districts whose sole responsibility is family outreach, family 
education, and family support, staffed by professionals and paraprofession- 
als skilled in the areas of family processes and early development. Even 
where such services are not viewed as properly within the jurisdiction of 
the schools, additional empirically acquired understanding of the type 
sought here should aid in the referral process. 



*Flnal abstract of this project Is to be published In the 1984-85 report. 
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QUESTIONS USED BY TEACHERS OF HEARING IMPAIRED 
STUDENTS DURING INFORMAJ. CONVERSATION 

Abstract 

Laurie Nipper, Ph.D. 

Participating; Schools; Rellly Elementary, Rosedale Elementary 

Description of Study: The purpose of this study was to describe the ques- 
tions used by teachers of hearing Impaired students during a news period or 
sharing time. Teachers of students at two age/grade levels (5-7 years and 
10-12 years) were video-taped for two 15 minute sessions while Interacting 
with their classes using simultaneous communication (speech, signs, finger- 
spelling). Questions were analyzed according to three variables which have 
been reported to change In the speech of adults to younger vs. older hearing 
children: Increasing use of causal-temporal type questions (why, when, how); 
Incteaslng syntactic complexity through Inclusion of embedded and conjoined 
elements; and Increasing Ic^clcal diversity as measured by a type-token ratio « 
Differences In the functions of teacher questions between the two groups were 
also Investigated. 

Description of Results: Results Indicated no slgnlflcaflit differences be- 
tween teacher groups on the four question variables. Teachers of older 
deaf children tended to use the same number of cognltlvely complex questions 
(why, when, how) and syntactically complex elements as teachers of younger 
children. Type-token ratios were slmllftr for the two groups. In their 
use of various question functions, teachers of older deaf children used 
more requests for Information and requests for talk. Teachers of younger 
deaf children used more requests for confirmation and requests for their 
students to display knowledge. Accuracy of use of simultaneous communication 
was not significantly different between teacher groups. However, teachers 
matched sentence meaning in their speech and signs only 88% of the time 
for the older group and 84% for the younger group. 

Implications of Results: Teachers of the deaf in this study did not 
differ markedly in their use of oifestlons or in their sign-speech match 
scores with their students during informal conversation, these results 
suggest that teachers of older students may have been adjusting more to 
the hearing impairment rather than the fact that their students were 
both cognltlvely and linguistically more mature than the younger students. 
Teachers also may have simply adopted a ^^style^^ of communicating during 
the news session which focused more on the content of the interaction' 
rather than on considerations of question form, grammatical complexity 
or diversity of V0('.abulary. 

Implications for AISD: Results presented above were based on a small 
sample of only 10 teachers of the hearing impaired. Descriptions of 
teachers* questions suggest at least two implications, however. First, 
the news session may be a classroom opportunity in which teachers would 
want to focus more ot^considerations of language form, question type, 
rather than on question content. Second, these results indicate the 
need for further delineation of the parameters of the deaf child *s 
linguistic environment in order to better remediate his linguistic 
deficit - 10 - 

19 
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THE IMPACT OF BASAL READER 
CHARACTERISTICS ON THE 
DEVELOPMENT OF READING 
SKILL - A LONGITUDxNAL STUDY 

Abstract 

Connie Juel, Ph.D. and Philip B. Gough, Ph.D. 
Participating Schools » Houston Elementary 

Description of Study t The purpose of the present study was to^Jfnvestl- 
gate the extent to which the characteristics of the words comprising 
the text of a basal reading series Impacts the development of word 
recognition, spelling, reading comprehension and writing skills of 
children In grades one through four. Word characteristics of primary 
concern were decodablllty and frequency of occurrence. The study also 
examined the Influence of phonemic awareness In these four areas. Phonemic 
awareness Is defined as the ability to attend to and manipulate sounds 
In the context of other sounds (e.g., the ability to substitute /k/ 
for /t/ In the word "part" to form "park.") 

Description of Results : This study has been approved for four years. 
The results being reported are for the first grade year of the study. 
The two basal reading series which were compared were the American Book 
Company (ABC) and the Scott Foresman (SF) series. At the preprimer 
level ABC contained more easily decodable words (i.e., words, whojie pro- 
nunciation could be predicted by their spelling pattern CVC, CVCX) 
than did the SF series. The average number of word repetitions at the 
preprimer level in the SF series was 98.9 and in the ABC series it was 
44.8. The SF series contained 33,111 words in running text through 
the;l^ level book compared to 17,829 words in the ABC series. At the 
end of first grade children with low Metropolitan Readiness Test (MRT) 
scores who were placed in the ABC series made more progress in reading, 
as measured by the Iowa reading test, than comparable children with 
low MftT scores placed in the SF series. Exposure to print had an especially 
positive effect on spelling achievement in first grade. But overall, 
phonemic awareness waS' the strongest predictor of success in all four 
areas. 

Implications of Results : Given the composition of the ABC preprlmers 
(more easily decodable words) and the progress of children with low 
MRT scores placed in that series one is lead to conclude that a strong 
phonics program for children with poor auditory/ phonemic awareness skills 
would be beneficial to them. However, despite reading series place*- 
ment, little progress in decoding skills occurred until a certain level 
of oral phonemic awareness wad reached. Mexican American and Black 
American children were found to have the weakest phonemic awareness 
abilities at the beginning of the school year« However a subgroup 
of these children made enormous growth in phonemic awareness during 
the early part of first grade and ended first grade reading at or above 
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grade level. However those children who remained low In phonemic aware- 
ness ended the year with poor reading scores on the Iowa. Phonemic 
awareness and decoding skills accounted for most of the performance 
in word recognition, spelling, reading comprehension, and writing. 

Implications for AISD ; The results presented are based upon the first 

year of a four year study and are therefore tentative. However, at 

least two implications of the study appear justified at this time. 

First, it is suggested that both the instructional philosophy of the 

basal reading series as reflected in the characteristics of the words 

comprising the text of the series and the Incoming abilities of the 

student be considered when placing students in a basal text. Second, 

a program providing training in oral phonemic awareness would be advantageous 

for children with poor incoming phonemic awareness skills. 
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Contingencies of Evaluative 
Feedback In Physical Education 

Abstract 

Lynn D. Housner Ph.D. 

Participating Schools ; Porter, Burnet, Bedicheck, Pearce, Lamar 

Description of Study and Findings : The purpose of the study was to' 
describe the patterns of evaluative feedback exhibited by junior high 
school physical educators and to determine if the feedback patterns are 
similar to those found to be associated with learned helplessness in 
the classroom. Learned helplessness is characterized by the perception 
that failure is insurmountable. It is more evident among girls than 
boys. Evidence from classroom research indicates that differential 
evaluative feedback exhibited by teachers toward boys and girls may 
contribute to sex differences in learned helplessness. Available data 
indicate that the percentage of negative feedback related to the quality • 
of academic performance is substantially higher for girls than for boys. 
In the present study the evaluative feedback received by boys and girls 
during physical education was examined. Five male and five female 
junior high school physical education specialists were videotaped on 
three separate occasions. Following videotaping > teachers' perceptions 
of each student's motor ability > social skills, motivation, and motor 
performance were collected using a six-point Likert Scale Questionnaire. 
All positive and negative feedback statements were coded for each 
student by two independent observers (interrated reliability « .91) ^ 
using an observation system consisting of four categories; (1) outcome 
of motor skill, (2) form of skill, (3) cognitive aspects of instruction, 
and (4) conduct. The data was analyzed using a2X2X2X4 (teacher 
sex X student sex X feedback valence X feedback type) Manova. The 
findings indicated that teachers provided more negative skill-related 
feedback to girls (75% versus 60.5%) and less negative conduct feedback 
(25% versus 39.5%) to girls than to boys. For positive feedback, 
teachers provided boys with more outcome feedback than girls (30.0% 
versus 19.3%). The findings showed that, as with classroom teachers, 
physical education teachers provided feedback that could contribute* to 
learned helplessness. Also, regression analysis which included teachers* 
perceptions of student aptitudes as predictor variables showed that 
student sex contributed^ more to differential feedback patterns than 
student aptitudes. ^ 

Implications of Results : The findings indicate that female students 
receive more negative skill-related feedback than do boys. "It is 
entirely possible that as in the classroom this pattern of feedback may 
contribute to learned helplessness among girls. However, more research 
must be conducted before tno implications of these findings can be discussed. 
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Implications for AISD : Although the study was only a preliminary inves- 
tigation, the findings do suggest that physical education teachers must 
be aware of the high levels of negative skill-related . feedback that 
they provide to female students. In order to avoid the possible 
deleterious effects of learned helplessness attempts should be made to 
reduce negative feedback and Increase positive feedback. 
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The Development of Metalinguistic Abilities in Children 



Abstract 



Kerry J. Washburn, David T. Hakes, Ph.D., Stanley A. Kuczaj II, Ph.D., 
Leslie B. Cohen, Ph.D., and John C. Loehlin, Ph.D. 

Participating Schools ; Bryker Woods, Casis, Cunningham, Doss, Govalle, 
Guile tt. Highland Park, Hill, Pillow, and Summitt Elementary Schools. 

Description of Study : This study investigated the development of 
several metalinguistic abilities (i.e., abilities that involve thinking 
about language, such as abilities to make grammaticality judgments, 
detect rhyme, and appreciate figures of speech). It was designed to 
examine the interrelationships among these abilities as they develop, 
as well as their relationships to cognitive development, language 
comprehension, reading readiness and achievement, and home environment 
variables. This was a longitudinal study that began when the children 
were 3 years old and continued through the 1982-83 academic year. 
During this year, the oldest children in the study were in first grade. 

Description of Results ; At this time we are just beginning to analyze 
the data. The major results — those concerning interrelationships among 
the variables — are not yet available. We do, however, have some evi- 
dence concerning developmental changes in individual children's per- 
formance on the various tasks, changes that have previously been 
reported only in group data. For several tasks our data add some new 
information about the age-related change. For example, it has been 
reported that children between the ages of 4 and 6 tend to misunder- 
stand the word "big," treating it as more or less synonoraous with 
"tall." Younger children do not do this. Thus, the reported develop- 
mental pattern Is one where understanding of "big" gets worse with 
increasing age, and only later Improves. Almo&t all of the children 
in our study showed this pattern. Furthermore, the period of misin- 
terpreting "big" was quite long, lasting up to 2h years. 

Another finding concerns the development of comprehension of pas- 
sive sentences like The boy was pushed by the girl . Group data have 
suggested a developmental sequence of chance-level performance on 
passives at age 3, followed by a period of systematically misunder- 
standing these sentences, followed by gradual improvement. Many of 
the children in our project did not show this sequence. For those 
children who did show the pattern, the period of misunderstanding 
passives was rather short, lasting only a few months. 

We have also observed developmental change in the apparent basis 
for children's responses in several metalinguistic tasks. In one task 
we asked children to judge whether each of a series of sentences was 
acceptable ("grammatical"). When the children were 4 and 5 years old, 
many of them demonstrated a "sensibility" criterion for judging sen- 
tences. They would call an Item "OK" if its meaning made sense. For 
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example, they would judge sentences like The sleepy rock was In t he 
middle of the road as "wrong"; however, they accef ted syntactically 
unacceptable items like The lady closed window , calling these kinds of 
items "OK." As they got older, many of them began to correctly reject 
the latter kinds of items as "wrong," demonstrating the usd of addi- 
tional, syntactic bases for judging acceptability. 

An analogous change In response criterion occurred for a task tap- 
ping children's knowledge of what a word is. We presented syllables, 
words, phrases, and sentences to the children and asked whether eaclo 
item was a word. At about th? same time that they used the "sensibil- 
ity" criterion in the acceptability judgment task, most of the children 
tended to call any item that was meaningful or had a referent a "word." 
They correctly stated that items like dog and television were words, 
but they also said that phrases like run and jump and full sentences 
were words. Items they said were not words Included syllables liUe 
im and "function" words such as the and at. When asked why these items 
weren't words, children would often give reasons like "There's no such 
thing as 'at'" or "It doesn't mean anything." Many of them demonstrated 
more complex criteria later on, giving more correct responses for 
phrases, sentences, and function words. 

Implications of Results ; For some tasks, such as comprehension of 
"big," developmental changes suggested by group data have been replica- 
ted in our study. For others (e.g., comprehension of passives) our data 
suggest that there may be more substantial individual differences in 
development than previous group data had implied. 

The developmental Changes in performance on the metalinguistic 
tasks described here suggest that young children can think about and use 
semantic properties of utterances (meanings of words and sentences) in 
making metalinguistic judgments; later, they begin to consider syntactic 
and morphological/phonological aspects as well. 

We anticipate that results of our analyses, when they are all com- 
pleted, will have additional Implications. Previous studies have found 
relationships between metalinguistic abilities and reading achievement 
when they are assessed concurrently. One of the major goals of our 
project is to find the kinds of early language behaviors that predict 
later metalinguistic and reading performance. We also want to Identify 
the early cognitive and home environment variables that contribute to 
both early and later language and reading performances. 

Implications for AISD t Identification of early linguistic, cognitive, 
and/or home environment variables that predict later reading and 
reading-related performances should suggest the kinds of diagnostic 
procedures that would identify children likely to have trouble learning 
to read. Also, our results may suggest procedures for remedial work 
with children found to be having difficulty reading or learning to 
read. 
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Abstract 
Beverly Hardcastle, Ph.D. 



Participating Schools : Webb Elementary (Austin), Cable Elementary (San Antonio), 
Lockhart Middle School, Dripping Springs Elementary School, Lamar Elementary 
(San Marcos) . • . 

Description of Study : A research approach incorporating grounded theory, interview, 
life study, and creative expression methods was used in an effort to see how 
children in middle childhood perceive their lives. The study began in 1982 with 
20 4th grade children, was extended tb 40 more in 1983, and in 1984 a follow 
through study was conducted with all 60 children. Teachers selected the children 
to participate on the basis of how well they knew them, with th^se they knew very 
well being regarded as high profile and those about whom they knew little were low 
profile. Each child was interviewed for 30 minutes twice within a two to four 
week period. 

Description of Results : Analysis of the data in the three phases of the study is 
ongoing. Several of the emerging patterns are shared here. (1) Geographic mobility 
was evident in the group - 20% moved during the three years of the study. (2) When 
the 60 children completed the sentence beginning with "I worry about, the most 
frequent reply (47%) dealt with the welfare of a family member. The second most 
frequent (20%) was a concern over school work. (3) Sex differences were evident in 
their expressed preferences for favorite film stars and leisure activities. Chil- 
dren tended to pick favorite stars of their own sex. The home activities mentioned 
by the boys were different from those mentioned by the girls. (4) Career preferences 
differed according to sex, with girls ^electing careers more traditionally feminine 
(i.e. teachers, nurses, secretaries) and boys selecting those more traditionally 
masculine (i.e. firefighter, policeman, sports player). (5) When children replied 
to the sentence stem "I am afraid of" the most frequent reply was animals, with the 
number making the reply increasing each year and the terms used to describe the 
animal becoming more specific (i.e. from dogs to Dobermans) . (6) While the group 
patterns that are emerging are of interest, the individual profiles were most in- 
formative. Connections between children's oral histories, creative writing, and 
interview responses made the clearest patterns. 

Implications of Results : Of immediate value is the discovery of the mobility of 
the children. School efforts could be made to ease the transition for newcomers. 
School counselors may wish to conduct group sessions focused on the needs of 
newcomers. Teachers may wish to assign "budiUes" to welcome and orient the "new" 
child. The concern over the welfare of family members expressed by the children 
in the study reflects one theme of our times - that children are hurried and placed 
under pressure. Each of the patterns described above could have implications for 
the teacher or parent of a middle school^ child. Most important was the discovery 
that children are willing and able to share their perceptions of their lives when 
they are invited to do so. By better understanding the way they experience their 
experiences, we are better able to encourage their efforts. 

Implications for AISD : Since only eight of the participants were from Austin, little 
can be said specifically for Austin students. The responses of the children in 
Austin are contributory to the patterns being found in the group as a whole. 
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Managing Academic Tasks in Junior High Schools 



Project No. R83.10 and R84.07 



Abstract 



Walter Doyle, Principal Investigator 



Participating Schools ; Burnet, Dobie, Martin, Pearce, and Porter Junior 
High Schools. 

Description of Study ; This study examined how the content of the 
curriculum is translated into classroom tasks in junior high schools, 
with particular attention to tasks involving comprehension and higher 
level cognitive processes* Data were gathered in six science, 
mathematics, and English classes and a combined English/social studies 
class for higher ability students. Data collection included daily 
observations, examination of instructional materials and completed 
student work, and interviews of teachers and selected students. 

Description of Results ; Analyses and reports to date have focused on 
the overall character of academic tasks in junior high classes, the 
nature of content instruction in these classes, and student paths 
through the curriculum. A full report of the junior high school phase 
and a report on student roles will produced during 1984, and a high 
school phase of the MAT will be conducted in 1985. Results of both the 
junior high and the high school MAT studies will be used in producing a 
report on practical applications of MAT methods and findings for the 
teacher education community. 

Preliminary results support the following propositions; 

1. The teachers* choice of classroom tasks, design of the overall 
work production system, and decisions about interactive instruction all 
have direct impact on student behavior, classroom management, and 
opportunity for students to engage in higher level thinking. 

2. Classroom and school environmer.Ls and the need to progress 
through the curriculum create pressures which make it difficult for 
teachers to successfully sustain tasks requiring students to make 
decisions about how to use their knowledge and skills* Sm;ill-step, 
routinissed tasks are easier to conduct and tend to prevail in many 
classrooms • 

3. The accountability or grading system is an important part of 
academic task systems in classrooms, and it can be manipulated by 
teachers to accommodate and support tasks that make varying levels of 
demands on students. 
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Implications of Results : Translating content knowledge into classroom 
tasks is a complex ur^ertaking for the beginning teacher. The Managing 
Academic Tasks study is leading to information and recommendations on 
structuring and directing student work, translating academic content and 
objectives into tasks, and assessing task outcomes. This knowledge will 
extend previous findings of research on classroom management to help 
secondary teachers establish effective work systems in their classes. 

Implications for AISD : Research results can be used to help the 
District increase secondary teachers* understanding of curriculum tasks, 
especially higher level cognitive tasks. Such information has potential 
for improving teachers* effectiveness in planning student assignments, 
presenting instruction, and monitoring student work, and assessing task 
outcomes. 
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Listening Skills Ir[8 tract ion for Junior High Schools 

Abstract 
Terry Newton , Ph^D. 



Participating Schools: Pearce and Fulmore Junior Highs 

Description of Study: The purpose of the study was to investigate the effectiveness 

of directed Listening Training at the Junior High level and 
to develop appropriate materials and techniques to train teachers 
and students in the basic skill of listening. This process in- 
cluded pre* and post^testing using video listening tests and 
weekly workshops for a total of 20 contact hours in order to train 
teachers and develop curricular materials and techniques. Two 
control schools were also pre~ and^ post«-tested using the same video 
listening teats. 

Description of Results: The two experimental Junior Highs showed significantly more lm«- 

provement than the two control schools using the same tests. 
The two experimental schools showed a collective gain of 17. IX 
with Fulmore improving 14% and Pearce Improving 20. 3X. The two 
control schools showed a collective gain of 12. 6Z with Bedichek 
gaining 16.6Z and Burnet gaining 12. 6Z. Several factors pre«- 
eluded an even more striking difference between the two groups 
of schools. Firsts Che materials and techniques were developed 
as the program progressed and resulted in a small amount of 
classtime actually devoted to Listening Training. Second, the 
pre- and post-tests in the experimental schools were given In 
large, noisy rooms while the control group tests were given to 
small classes. Third, the total population of the experimental 
group was 224 while the control group had only 82. Finally, in 
all three classes of the control groups (1 in Bedichek and 2 in 
Burnet), the teachers volunteered for the testing and all' 
remarked that their students poor showing on the pre-test 
would not be repeated on later tests. The tests and the 
teachers combined to motivate the students in the control 
schools to be better listeners. Teachers in the experimental 
schools were quite pleased with the positive change in 
attentiveness and aptitude of their students. 

Implications of Results: Directed Listening Training at the Junior High level, based on 

these preliminary findings, does seem to significantly improve 
students' listening ability. Students who are below grade level 
appear to improve in the most dramatic fashion. Schools which 
are not participating in a directed Listening Program could also 
benefit from raised consciousness on the part of teachers and 
students to the crucial role of listening in education. Listening 
training should be implemented in all curricular areas* 
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Implications for AISD: The results of this study and the continued enthusiasm of 

teachers in other schools such as Martin and Porter indicate 
that Listening Training has great promise in improving the 
performance of Junior High students. Additional teacher 
training, material and test development and curricular design 
are all supported by this study and an independent program 
analysis by College Board (see addendum). The success of the 
Listening Training at the Junior High Level also promises new 
approaches to basic skills training at other grade levels in 
the school system. 
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"THE EFFECT OF A TEACHER ACTIVE INSERVICE PROGRAM ON TEACHERS' 
UNDERSTANDING OF RELEVANT ENERGY CONCEPTS. STAGES OF CONCERN 
ABOUT IMPLEMENTING A CURRICULUM* AND STUDENT ACHIEVEMENT" 

Abstract 

Edward J. Ziellnski Earl J. Montague, Ph.D. 



Participating Schools ; The following secondary schools participated 
in this study: David Crockett, William B. Travis, W.R. Robbins, 
Sidney Lanier, John H. Reagan, L.C. Anderson, Westlake, and Round 
Rock. 

Description of Study ; The purpose -of this research ts^torTtcrdy- 
teacher active and teacher passive inservice programs. Evaluation 
of this study is being conducted by comparing profiles of the 
participating teachers' stage of concern about implementing novel 
curriculum and their knowledge of relevant energy concepts. Test 
instruments were administered before and after the inservices. 
Results will be compared ' ?tween the two experimental groups. This 
study also evaluates the degree of implementation of the inservice 
models in terms of student achievement of relevant energy conserva- 
tion concepts. 

Description of Results ; The teacher inservice group which was active 
during the inservice training program significantly (Alpha=.5) 
improved their knowledge of relevant energy concepts. The teacher 
passive group did not, Analysis of the stages of concern instrument 
indicated both teacher groups became more concerned and involved 
with the energy education curriculum. Both groups became more in- 
formed about the curriculum. Both groups lowered their personal 
and management stages of concern. 

The mean scores of classes participating in the program were analyzed. 
There w^re no significant differences found between the groups on the 
Student Energy Knowledge Quiz. 

implications of Results : This study will assist adnrnnistrators in 
planning effective inservice programs. It will assist teachers in 
the preparation of energy activities. Students received lessons of 
current personal, local, and national significance, 

Implications for AISp ; The participating teachers receiveu curriculum 
and training for inclusion in ninth grade Physical Science. These 
teachers are now better prepared to teach relevant energy concepts 
within the current curriculum framework. 
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Children's Use of Conjunctions When Writing 
for Diffetent Audiences and Purposes 

Interim Report 

Pat O'Neal Willis 



Participating Schools ; Cunningham Elementary 

Description of Study ; The purpose of this study is to examine children's 
use of conjunctions in their writing. I am interested in ascertaining 
the degree to which the intended function and audience of a text influence 
how 5th graders use conjunctions when they are writing. The role of these 
factors will be examined by looking at the frequency, type, and pattern of 
conjunctive relationships established in the writing. 

Status of Study ; Data for this stiidy have been colliected and are cur- 
rently being scored and analyzed. In all, three rounds of scoring will be 
conducted. 

• Each of the 450 texts has been scored wholi&itically by thr^e rktera, 
(The raters were elementary classroom teachers.) The purpose of this 
pass through the data was to ascertain the degree of coherence of each 
text. 

• In preparation for the second round of scoring, the data have been ex- 
amined to discover how the student writers used conjunctions in construct 
ing their texts. It has been interesting to observe that children use 
conjunctions in written language very differently from their adult 
counterparts. These fifth graders seem not to be as steeped in the 
rubric of standard English as are adult writers. Their written conjunc- 
tions resemble those used in oral text. As a result, it has been neces- 
sary to modify Halliday and Hasan's classification of conjunctions to 
incorporate the various ways in which children establish conjunctive 
bridges in their writing. This descriptive analysis has been completed 
and a scoring system has been devised. At present, the data are being 
Independently analyzed according to this system by three scorers. When 
this task is completed, the third j>ass through the data can be made. 

• The final step in scoring the data will be to analyze and describe the 
type of meaning units which students link by mean© of conjunction In 
their texts. This analysis will be conducted using a text analysis 
system developed by Frederlcksen and Fredericksen (in press). This 
system chunks meaning units in terms of events, event chains, episodes, 
and episode chains.- Again three scorers will independently conduct this 
pass through the data. 

It is anticipated that data analysis should be completed by September 1, 
1984. Target date for completion of the project is April 1, 1985. 
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Impact of the Data Collection Procedure ; To collect data for this study, 
25 fifth graders completed three writing assignments weekly for a period 
of six weeks t The product of these combined assignments was A50 written 
texts including descriptions, storleSi and expressions of feelings. 
Students wrote to trusted adults, peers, and kindergarten students. Ac-- 
cording to the classroom teacher, the impact of this unit of writing on 
student behavior was unexpectedly beneficial. 

Over the course of th^ six weeks, the teacher kept anecdotal records of 
student comments and behaviors* She noted general Improvement in four 
categories: academic performance, deportment, stress level, and attitude 
toward writing. To support her position, she cited example^ like those 
that follow: 

Academic Perfprmance ^ One child who had been a poor student In. all 
academic areas showed marked Improvement in her attitude toward academic 
tasks and in the quality of her work after she began to succeed as a 
writer. This change was noted by all her teachers. A similar behavior 
change was noted in several students who had. been considered "slow 
learners^' in the past. 

Deportment . One child who had several nervous habits (e.g. chewing 
pens, pencils, difficulty sitting still, difficulty working independently) 
appeared calmer and more 8elf<*-conf ident after the writing unit began. 

Another student who had been removed from enrichment classes because 
of inappropriate behavior reverted to his earlier, more appropriate con- 
duct after he began writing. 

Stress Level . Many children reported feeling relaxed when they 
^ wrote. One boy stated that through writing, he could express his emo- 
tions without fear of being called "sissy" by his friends. 

Attitude Toward Writing . As the ♦atmlents got into the unit they 
began to look forward to writing time. Many found it difficult to stop 
writing at the end of the period* Several parents reported that the 
students talked with excitement about the writing project. One child 
stated that this must be the "learnlest time of my life." 

Implications for AISD : The classroom teacher reported that the quality 
of writing produced by her students during this project exceeded any she 
has gotten from studei^ts ift the past. She intenda to continue using the 
Instructional methods designed for this unit with future students. Other 
teachers in her building requested training in the technique « 

Given the success of this unit with one teacher and her students, it seemed 
possible that other teachers and students in the district might profit from 
training in the same instructional technique. During the 1983-84 school 
year, a writing program was developed based on the instructional technique 
used in collecting data for this study. That program is currently being 
studied. It is reported elsewhere in this volume. 
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INSTRUCTIONAL LEADERSHIP STYLES OF EFFECTIVE 
ELEMENTARY SCHOOL PRINCIPALS IN TEXAS ' 

Abstract 

Norna A. Lewis, Ed.D. 



Participating Eleaentary Schools t Ortega, Read, Doss, and Oak Hill. 

Description of Study : This study analyzed four instructional leadership 
styles utilized by effective elementary school principals in Texas. 
Each style is related to the teacher maturity level and the tight or 
loose coupling of the school. Demographic characteristics of respondents 
were described. 

Elementary school principals who are effective inAifaructional leaders 
were identified through a nomination process. * Tr^jK>minating committee 
of 101 members knowledgeable of Texas principals^p their instructional 
leadership work contributed 310 nominations. Only those principals 
who received two or more nominations and for whom the superintendent of 
the school district consented for their participation were invited to 
respond to a questionnaire and a demographic data sheet. From the 
faculty roster submitted by the participating principal, the researcher 
randomly selected three primary and three intermediate teachers who 
also responded to the same questionnaire as well as a demographic data 
sheet designed for teacher participants. A total of 71 principals and 
368 teachers participated in .the study. The response rate for prin- 
cipals was 88.75Z and that for teachers was 86.38%. The questionnaire 
used was developed at the University of Pennsylvania by Dr. Allan A. 
Glatthom: Principal As Instructional Leader (PAIL) . Data were col- 
lected in the spring of 1983. The study was completed in the spring of 
1984. Data were analyzed for principals as a group, teachers as a group, 
and primary and intermediate teachers as separate groups. 

Description of Results ; The Centralized style of instructional leader- 
ship was the predominant style used by effective principals in the study. 
The Monitorial style ranked lower than the Centralized style, but there 
was no significant difference in the two. The Teacher-Centered style 
was not significantly different from the Monitorial style. The De- 
centralized style was significantly different from the other three 
and appeared to be almost non-existent among the elementary principals* 
styles of leadership. It is important to note that principals and 
teachers ranked the styles in the same order of Centralized being 
predominant, then Monitorial, followed by Teacher-Centered and few 
behaviors of Decentralized style were evident, although the principals 
ranked themselves higher in the style than did the teachers. On two 
styles. Centralized and Teacher-Centered, principals ranked themselves 
significantly higher than teachers ranked their principals. No signifi- 
cant difference was found between perceptions of primary and intermediate 
teachers regarding their principal's instructional leadership style. 
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The majority of principals In the study worked In school districts of 
over 3,000 ADA, had no assistant principals or grade level lead teachers, 
and supervised twenty-one or more teachers. During the last five years, 
32,9 percent of the principals earned more than twenty-one hours of 
graduate credit and 54.8 percent of the teachers earned none. Less 
than one-half of teacher respondents belonged to any single professional 
association, and 94.4 percent of principal respondents belonged to the 
state elementary principal's association. 

Implications of Resul ts; There is strong evidence in the literature and 
borne out by the present study that effective principals utilize a highly 
directive and active instructional leadership style. The Centralized 
and Monitorial styles are highly directive and active but differ in the 
manner in which leadership tasks are initiated and carried out. The 
determining factors in choosing the appropriate style for effective 
leadership to take place appears to be the degree of loose or tight 
coupling of the school and the teacher maturity level that exists among 
the faculty. The principal must be a good diagnostician, skillful at 
selecting and utilizing the influence mode necessary to provide direction 
and support for the instructional program and student achievement. There 
is evidence that effective instructional leadership is not limited by the 
size of the district In ADA nor the size of staff or staffing pattern 
utilized. Effective elementary principals actively support professional 
growth activities for both teachers and principals. This modeling 
behavior and direct, active Involvement is closely tied to the two 
predominant styles of Centralized and Monitorial instructional leader- 
ship. 

Implications for AISD ; The review of the literature Included in the 
present study as well as the results presented above would Indicate that 
any district would do well to take stock of the level of awareness among 
its principals in regard to leadership skills in general and specifically 
instructional leadership skills utilized by the principal. Through in- 
service or other appropriate professional growth opportunities, principals 
can be encouraged to become aware of their own predominant style of in- 
structional leadership and the needs among staff and students that it 
serves. Support can be provided the principal, who is expected to pro- 
vide effective instructional leadership, through continuous staff develop- 
ment sessions which focus on instruction and the leadership needed at 
the campus level. The principal needs specific in-put information and 
tools with which to work in order to provide appropriate Instructional 
leadership. Then the principal must be provided Information on student 
achievement as a result of the instructional focus. From this informa- 
tion, the principal must be equipped to analyze the processes that 
were utilized to obtain the end result, student achievement.. There is 
not yet evidence to prescribe, cook-bpok fashion, an effective instruc- 
tional leadership style for every principal. Available knowledge would 
encourage school districts to investigate more closely the relationship 
between context and style at the site-specific level. 
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The Test of Practical Knowledge and the OASIS Interest 
Schedule: Their Use with Students who are Visually 

Handicapped 



Abstract 



Anne L. Corn t Ed. D. 



Participating Schools : Secondary Schools Serving Visually Handicapped 
Students participated In the study. In addition, visually handicapped 
students from public day and residential schools throughout Texas were 
Included. 

Description of Study ; Two Instruments, The Test of Practical Knowledge 
and the OASIS Interest Schedule were administered to visually handicapped 
students who attend eighth through twelfth grade classes. Individual and 
group scores were examined and compared to norms established by sighted 
peers. Multiple variables were correlated with performance on these two 
tests^ 

Description of Results : On The Test of Practical Knowledge the mean 
scores of visually handicapped students were below those of sighted peers 
Totally blind students scored significantly higher than students with low 
vision. School placement, sex, age and other examined variables did not 
affect performance. On the OASIS Interest Schedule, visually handicapped 
students appeared to have a high positive orientation to the world of 
work. However, they did not differentiate their likes and dislikes of 
job tasks and of different occupations. Again, school placement did not 
affect performance. However, unlike The Test of Practical Knowledge, 
level of vision did not seem to be a factor In a student's occupational 
Interests. (Statistical tables and articles submitted for publication 
have been forwarded to AISD.) 

Implications of Result s: Although visually handicapped students do re- 
ceive Instruction In skills of dally living, orientation and mobility, 
etc., they do not appear, as a group, "to pick" up practical knowledge 
which may be needed In order for them to function with their learned 
skills. It may be erroneously assumed that those students who have low 
vision will acquire this knowledge which Is not necessarily taught in 
school subjects. Visually handicapped students appear to be Immature 
in their abilities to Identify specific occupational Interests. This may 
be due to a lack of real exposure to the world of work or the ability to 
observe individuals at work in the community. 

Implications for AISD t It Is recommended that the program for visually 
handicapped assess individual student's scores (which were returned to 
teachers) to determine whether any weaknesses in practical knowledge 
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should be addressed in lEP's. In addition, those areas of practical 
knowledge which may be unique to the visually handicapped population, 
and not contained in the TPK, could be discussed and considered in cur- 
ricular adjustments for Activities of Daily Living. Career Education 
and vocational experiences for visually handicapped students in graded 
classes should be addressed as they relate to occupational knowledge 
and employment opportunities for teenagers. 
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Teacher Beliefs Study 
(Original title, A Study of Teacher Thinking and Decision Making) 

s 

Abstract 

Walter Doyle, Principal Investigator 
(Originally proposed by LeBaron Moseby) 

Participating Schools : Murchison Junior High School 

Description of Study ; This study was designed to examine (1) the nature 
of the beliefs and goals held by teachers in various subject matter 
areas; (2) the ways teachers' belief systems are influenced by school 
context; and (3) the linkages between teachers' beliefs and their 
actions in the classroom. 

AISD was one of three school districts participating in the study. 
A total of eight teachers participated, and the Austin component of the 
research consisted of two teachers, one English and one social studies. 
Classes taught by these teachers were observed and videotaped once a 
week for 12 weeks in the Fall of 1983. The teachers were interviewed on 
an average of twice a we«k about their thoughts during the classes 
observed, and about their attitudes toward teaching in general, their 
students, discipline, and the community and administrative contexts in 
which they worked. 

Description of Results ; The data collected by these studies suggests 
that teachers' goals, intentions, and beliefs about curriculum and 
classroom interaction are multiple and sometimes nutually inconsistent. 
Teachers in different subject matter areas hold different types of goals 
for their teaching; Math teachers goals are more likely to be defined 
in terms of coverage of text material or the introduction of topics in a 
standard sequence. Social studies teachers, by contrast, are much less 
concerned with imparting concrete bodies of knowledge and more concerned 
with teaching general study skills. 

Teachers' goals and beliefs can be analyzed in terms of general 
commitments to certain definitions of teaching: (1) teaching as work; 
(2) teaching as a vocation; and (3) teaching as a profession. The type 
of commitment teachers have is an important determinant of the extent to 
which their classroom practices are influenced by administrative and 
community interests. 

Teachers' beliefs are closely linked to their classroom practices, 
but in some cases the direction of the linkage varies. That is, beliefs 
both guide future actions and retrospectively make sense of actions 
already completed. 
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Implications of the Results ; This research indicates that teachers' 
beliefs about teaching are important determinants of how they act in the 
classroom and how they respond to interventions or innovations 
introduced from the outside. The veMMhrch provides administrators and 
practitioners with a framework for conceptualizing forms of teacher 
commitment I and has the potential for showing how different patterns of 
commitment can be facilitated or impeded by school organizational 
structure and district resource distribution patterns. 

Implications for AISD ; The small number of teachers from AISD in the 
total sample make the results of the research necessarily tentative for 
that particular setting. Nevertheless, it can be argued that the 
research has the potential to help district administrators identify 
organizational arrangements and resource distribution patterns which can 
nourish professional commitments to teaching and lead to more effective 
implimentation of innovations and improvements in teaching practice. 
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AN ANALYSIS OF INNOVATION IMPLEMENTATION AND 
CHANGE FACILITATOR STYLES OF HIGH SCHOOL PRINCIPALS 

Interim Report 

Martha C. Hougen, B.S., M.A. 



Participating Schools ; Three AISD high schools 

Description of Study : The purpose of the study was to determine if high 
school principals exhibited specific change facilitator styles when 
implementing an innovation in their schools and if the different styles 
had an effect on teachers* stages of concern. The innovation studied 
was the District mandated 'Computer initiative" which was designed to 
provide computer hardware > software > and instruction for high school 
students. The interventions made by the principals were documented and 
analyzed. Pre- and post-tests of teachers' Stages of Concern were made 
to determine if there was a relationship between number and type of 
Intervention made by the principal, their Change Facilitator Style, 
and the Stages of Concerns of teachers. The theoretical framework and 
instruments used are part pf the Concerns Based Adoption Model 
developed by the Research and Development Center for Teache® Education 
at The University of Texas at Austin. 



Description of Results : The results are in the process of being 
analyzed. From preliminary analysis the results appear to indicate 
that the three principals studied do exhibit distinct Change Facilitator 
Styles (Initiator, Manager, and Responder). The principals differed in 
the number and type of interventions they made during the first semester 
of the computer initiative, and also differed in the extent to which 
they implemented the use of computers in their buildings. All princi- 
pals fulfilled the basic District mandate, but the Initiator principal 
went far beyond the mandate to provide a comprehensive array of oppor- 
tunities Involving the use of computers for both teachers and students. 
Teachers' Stages of Concern have not yet been analyzed 



I mplications of Results : The results have not yet been finally deter- 
mined. However, It is hypothesized that different principals will have 
different Change Facilitator Styles and that this style will affect the 
implementation of an innovation in their building* 

Implications for AISD : If c- ^ hypothesis is true, then District policy 
makers should consider the u ^ng* Facilitator Style of personnel selected 
to implement an innovation such as the computer initiative. Some 
principals will Implemenc an innovation more completely and successfully 
than others. The Inl^.iator Style appears to be most successful In 
implementing an Innovation in a high school • 
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BIOLOGICAL INVESTIGATIONS IN HIGH SCHOOL CLASSROOMS: 
A COOPERATIVE EFFORT OF TEACHERS, STUDENTS, AND SCIENTISTS 



Interim Report 



Kathleen A* O^Sullivan, H.A. 



Participating Schools : Anderson High School, Crockett High School, and 
Travis High School. 

Description of the Study : The purpose of this study was to evaluate the 
effecti» of cooperative biological investigations on high school biology 
teachers, students, and university scientists. Three investigations 
were conducted: (1) an insect collection at Travis High School in Oct 
ber, 1983f (2) an identification of seagrass seeds reserves at Crockett 
High School in February, 198^*, and (3) a measurement of buckeye floral 
structures at Anderson ^igh School in April, \3Bk, All of the investiga- 
tions included (1) teacher-presented lessons on the topic, (2) teacher 
demonstrations of data collection procedures and techniques , (3) student 
collection and recording/preparation of data, and {k) two presentations 
by the cooperating scientist, one prior to and one following data col- 
lection on the purpose and results of the investigation, respectively. 
For some of the classes in each investigation these presentations were 
live; other classes viewed videotapes of the presentations. Ten classes 
and four teachers part ici pated in the insects investigation, fourteen clas- 
ses and six teachers participated in the seeds investigation, and six 
classes and three teachers participated in the flower investigation. For 
each investigation measures of science processes understanding, attitudes 
toward science (four scales for students, seven scales for teachers), and 
response to the Investigation (questionnaires) were auinini stered to par-^ 
ticipating and control teachers and classes. The three scientists were 
interviewed to evaluate the reliability and usefulness of the student- 
collected data and to elicit their reactions to the investigations. 

Description of Results : Initial analyses on adjusted class means, N ^ 
34, for all three investigations indicate no significant differences on 
the science processes and the four scales of the attitudes toward science 
measures among the insects, seeds, flowers, and control classes. For the 
Attitude to Inquiry Scale of the attitudes toward science measure, the 
live group mean score was significantly (p « .033) more positive than the 
video group mean score. Initial analyses on teacher scores on the sci- 
ence processes and seven scales of the attitudes toward science measures 
Indicate a significantly (p « .028) higher score for participating teach- 
ers than for the control teachers. The overall response of students to 
the investigations themselves, as indicated on the questionnaires, was 
positive, with over half the students in each Investigation reporting 
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t*iat tfey '^njoycd learning about the topic In this way and that they 
would Hke to participate In a different Investigation with another sci- 
entist. On the teacher questionnaire, all thirteen teachers agreed that 
they enjoyed participating, working with a scientist, and working on an 
open-ended Investigation. All but one teacher, who was uncertain, felt 
that the experience was worthwhile for students and eleven teachers felt 
the experience was worthwhile for themselves (others uncertain). Twelve 
teachers believed they had made a genuine contribution to a scientist's 
research and eleven believed the same for their students (others uncer- 
tain). All three scientists stated that their participation was worth- 
while in terms of the data collected by the teacher-supervised students. 
They also reported that they enjoyed the experience, would participate 
again, and would recommend such investigations to their colleagues. 

Implications of Results ; Conclusions drawn from the results of this 
study are tentative at this time as analyses and subsequent Interpreta- 
tions are not yet final. It appears likely that research experiences, 
as provided in this study, have no effect on students' or teachers' un- 
derstanding of science processes. The difference for students on the 
Attitude to Inquiry Scale favoring the live treatment suggests that the 
use of videotapes may diminish the impact of such experiences on stu- 
dents' attitude to Inquiry. The difference for teachers on the Social 
Implications of Science Scale suggests that the experiences positively 
affect teachers' attitudes about the social Implications of science. 
There is st rong descrl pt 1 ve evidence from the study that students enjoy 
such experiences and that teachers perceive them as worthwhile for them- 
selves and their students. The study has demonstrated that v/hen given 
the opportunity, Intact classes of students can collect reliable data, 
useful to a scientist's ongoing research efforts. Scientists Indicated 
that their participation was worth the effort Involved, and that they 
would like to continue to be Involved in such a program. 

Impl Icatlors for AISD ; As noted In the preceding section, the Impllca- 
tions of this study for the AISD must be tentative at this time. The 
biological Investigations of this study seem to have little or no effect 
on high school biology teachers' and students' process skills understand- 
ing and attitudes toward science as Indicated by scores on the measures 
utilized In the study. However, teachers do consider such experiences as 
worthwhile for themselves and their students, students do report them as 
enjoyable, and scientists do perceive them as viable. It should also be 
noted that the students Involved were Intact classes; the experiences 
were Intended for all students, not just the gifted and talented. With 
reservation at this time. It may be that further cooperative efforts be- 
tween AISD biology teachers and their students and University of Texas 
at Austin scientists are feasible and worthy of pursuit for all Involved. 
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THE EFFECT OF PARENT-TEACHER COMMUNICATION AND 
PROBLEM SOLVING ON THE EDUCATIONAL DEVELOPMENT 
OF UNDERACHIEVING ELEMENTARY STUDENTS 

Abstract 

Craig A, Porterfield, M.A. 



ParttctpatlnR Schoolo: DIackshear, Harris, Langford and Ridgetop 
Elementary Schools 

Description of Study: The purpose of this study was to examine the 
effects of establishing an ongoing, collaborative problem solving 
relationship between elementary school teachers and the parents of 
underachieving children. The teachers participated In a 7**hour workshop 
on this topic. The parents of two underachieving students from each of 
their classes were randomly assigned to (a) be contacted by telephone 
once a week for six consecutive weeks, or to (b) receive only the usual 
teacher-^parent commuulcatlon. The purpose of the frequent telephone 
calls was for the teachers to get the parents to help them figure out 
how to improve the school work and related problems of the 
underachieving child - applying the strategies learned in the workshop. 

Objective measures of children's attitude toward school, academic self 
concept, and dally work performance were completed by and for the 
student participants during the weeks preceedlng and following the 
parent contact perlodt In addition, the parents and teachers completed 
logs of the conversations and stuient interventions, and evaluative 
questionnaires. 

Description of the Results: Half of the teachers dropped out of the 
project before it started, and only five remained at end - a number too 
small for statistical analysis. Therefore, it is impossible to rea'^h 
firm conclusions from the objective outcome datat In addition, the 
children's pretest scores were uncharacteristically high on the 
affective tests (probably because they did not believe that the results 
would be confidential) and on the daily work records (probably because 
their parents told them about the project before the pretest week), 
which made it very difficult to show positive change over time. (The 
study will be conducted again in the fall of 1984 with UT student 
teachers who will be required to participate, subject to the principals* 
approval. Specific steps are being taken to reduce the high pretest 
scores.) In spite of these obstacles, some very encouraging trends were 
noted: 

- underachieving students whose parents and teachers worked closely 
together to try to solves the students' school problems showed an 
increase between pre- and posttest in their general attitudes 
toward school, percentage of dally math and reading assignments 
completed and completed correctly, whereas underachieving 
students whose parents engaged only In regular communication 
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showed a decrease In each of these areas 

the perceived academic competence of underachieving students 
whose parents and teachers collaborated frequently did not change 
between pre- and posttest, whereas the perceived academic 
competence of underachieving students whose parents and teachers 
engaged only in regular communication decreased between pre- and 
posttest 

The workshop and the parent contact experience were evaluated very 
highly by each of the teacher participants 9 and specific teacher and 
student benefits were noted In all cases. All of the parents except one 
were quite favorable toward the teachers and the project. 
Interestingly, the teacher who had the negative parent reaction did not 
seem to adopt the strategies that were taught (l.e, she was much more 
authoritarian and much less collaborative than the other teachers during 
the role plays of parent conferences), which provides further support 
for the validity of the strategies. It was also Interesting that this 
teacher showed positive results in daily work but negative results in 
student attitude. 

Implications of Results: Based on only five teachers, the results of 
this study await further verification in the fall, 1984 study which will 
use a larger group of student teachers* The preliminary impressions of 
the current study are that, when elementary teachers frequently use the 
prescribed methods to get the parents of underachieving children to help 
them figure out how to resolve the children's work performance and 
related problems, the students improve their work performance and 
attitude toward school. A hypothesis was raised that the misapplication 
of these methods (i«e., interacting with parents in an authoritarian 
rather than a collaborative manner) results in negative parents 
feelings, parent resistance, and negative student attitude. 

Implications for AISD; The preliminary impressions are (a) that the 
types of skills taught in this project would be very valuable to AISD 
teachers who want to improve their abilities to get parents to help them 
figure out how to improve the school problems of underachieving 
children, and (b) that the ongoing use of these methods can lead to 
Improved student work performance and attitude. Results of the 1984-85 
study to be conducted with a larger group of UT student teachers will 
probably be much more conclusive on these points. 
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THE MODES OF COMMUNICATION USED IN JUNIOR Am SENIOR 
HIGH SCHOOL CLASSES BY HEARING- IMPAIRED STUDENTS 
AND THEIR TEACHERS AND PEERS 

Abstract 

Debra J. Ralmondo 

Participating Schools ; Johnston and Reagan High Schools; and Pearce 
Junior High School. 

Description of the Study ; This observational study was conducted during 
the 1983-84 school year. The project was designed as a thesis topic to 
determine the modes of communication being used In malnstreamed class- 
rooms with hearing- impaired students. In order to do so, the researcher 
Ob served hearing-- Impaired students in two different malnstreamed classes 
and recorded the communication modes being used with and by the hearing- 
Impaired student. 

Description of Results : Classroom obseirvatlons showed that the predom- 
inant mode of communication In the junior and senior high school main- 
streamed classroom Is speech. Hearing and hearing-Impaired Interactants 
tended to use speech primarily. Also, when other modes of communication 
such as signing, f Ingerspelllng, Total Communication, writing or panto- 
mime/gesture wrre used, they were employed mutually by the hearing and 
hearing-impaired communicators* 

In comparing these results to the opinions of a similar group of ques- 
tionnaire respondents. It was found that teachers and hearing-impaired 
students are much more aware of how the hearing- Impaired student inter- 
acts with hearing partners than how this same pupil communicates with 
other hearing-impaired peers. 

Implications of Results : Academic, social and communicative improvements 
are proclaimed to be the resuJts of integrating hearing- Impaired children 
with hearing classmates. Mainstreamlng a hearing- impaired student, how- 
ever^ does not assure him of reaping these benefits automatically. 
Teachers and hearing and hearing- impaired students must sharpen their 
skills in communicating with each other in order to ensure these goals. 
Action must be taken especially to motivate real social interaction 
among all of the students in the integrated classroom. Finally, each 
malnstreamed classroom should be evaluated as to the appropriateness of 
it as a communicative environment. 

I mplications for AISD : Teachers in AISD must acknowledge the possible 
situations which may lead to a breakdown in communication in the class- 
room* They must become aware of the possible benefits of using an audi- 
tory trainer in some noisy classrooms, and the invaluable benefit of 
repetition and appropriate turn-taking. The teachers must also develop 
methods to assure more interaction. Finally, the teachers must constant- 
ly monitor the appropriateness of the hearing-impaired child *s placement 
in the integrated setting. 
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INVESTIGATE ACADEMIC PROBLEMS IN CHILDREN 
LIVING IN OUe parent AND TWO PARENT HOMES 

Abstract 

Geraldlne Wyldon Ellison 



Participating Schools ; Campbell, Blackshear, and Maplewood Elementary 
Schools 

Description of Study ; The general purpose of this study was to determine 
the academic problems of twenty-four selected black students who live 
with a single parent and twelve black selected students who live with 
both parents. 

Des cription of Results : Based upon the findings of the study, the writer 
concluded that there seem to be no significant differences between children 
who live with single parents and children who live with both parents. Data 
was analyzed by means of scores for married parents and means of scores for 
a single parent developed by (Fisher) t-test, which measures the mean of 
two random samples. The Iowa Test of Basic Skills were used in determining 
the academic performance of thirty-six students. 

Implication of Results ; Studies were discovered that the over-representation 
of black children from a parent being absent in the home does have a definite 
effect upon the child's academic achievement. However, the cultural and 
social environment can regulate their lives, even though a child's new 
environment may bring him stress and difficulty, it can also bring him gpowth 
and a better life. 

Implication for AISD ; This study will contribute to the Austin Independent 
School District because it gives the teachers insight into possible 
contributing factors towards the child's under achievements. 
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••SOCIAL SKILLS DEFICITS IN LEARNING DISABLED ADOLESCENTS'^ 

Abatract 
Diane Silver 



Participating Schoola; Sub^ecta were drawn from a total 
of twelve 3unlor high or middle schoola serving four rural and 
two urban school districts^ one of which was the Austin 
Independent School District. > The following junior high 
schools flroM AISD were involved in the study: Bedichek^ 
Dobie, Fulnore, Martin, Murchison, Lamar and O.Henry. 

Description of Study; Recent research which examines the 
nature and development of social competence has resulted in an 
awareness of the relationship between peer status and later 
adjustment. There is reason to believe that learning (LD) 
adolescents, who are by definition experiencing difficulties 
in the academic environment «. may^ in addition » be at 
particular risk in developing interpersonal problems which may 
lead to low peer acceptance. Adolescents » who appear to be 
particularly sensitive to their abilities to function 
successfully in their social milieu have remained virtually 
unstudied . 

The present study proposed to examine one aspect of social 
competence- -social problem-solving skills and its possible 
relationship with behavioral adjustment. Eighty-eight 
eighth-grade, Anglo, ma4.e studenta (forty of whom were being 
served by special education as let^rnlng disabled, twenty-two 
low achieving and twenty-two normally-achieving) participated 
in the study. Social problem'^solving skills were evaluated by 
means of three paper and pencil taska which focused upon a 
variety of social aituations. Behavioral adjustment measures 
were comprised of student self-ratings of relationahipa at 
home, achool and with peers; and ratings of each student 
participant by two teachers and one paren*^ . A measure of peer 
status waa used as a separate part of the study with five 
eighth-grade homeroom classes in three of the rural schools. 

Description of Results; Overall findings included 
significant differences between the social problem-solving 
skills of LD students and normally-achieving peers* with LD 
students performing more poorly on all measures. There were 
no significant differences in social problem-solving 
abilities, however, between learning disabled and 
low-achieving non-LD students. LD studenta who were included 
in the portion of the study which focused upon peer status, 
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received algnlf Icantly more negative ratings from peers than 
their non-LD claasmatea« Students demonstrating greater social 
problem'-eolving abilities also received more positive ratings 
from teachers. This was especially true for the LD group. 

Implications of Results! Suggested 1.s the possibility 
that some adolescent males who are at risk academically may 
also experience difficulty in developing skills needed to make 
the kinds of judgements in social situations which are most 
likely to result in positive outcomes. Concommitantly # they 
are perceived more negatively by teachers and classmates. 

Implications for AISD: While there is definitely a need 
for further research of this type involving LD adolescents » 
there is the suggestion that for some students who are 
experiencing learning dif f iculties, it may be important to 
focus not only upon the remediation of academic problems but 
upon the learning of effective interpersonal problem-solving 
skills as well. 
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A STUDY OF SECONDARY EDUCATION IN AISD 

Abstract 

League of Women Voters of the Austin Area, Education Committee, 
Pat Oakes, Chair, Evelyn Bonavita, Carole Buckman, Donna Green, 
Mary Ann Rivera, Margaret Roach, Jo Smith, Marian Vitucci 

Participating Schools : Austin ,Crockett, LB J, Johnston, Lanier, McCallum, 
Reagan, Travis 

Description of Stud y: The purpose of the League of Women Voters study of 
secondary education in AISD was to inform ourselves and others on the issues 
of : merit and /or incentive pay plans for teachers and principals; the role of 
counselors in secondary schools, the scope of the honors prograin; the purpose 
of weighted grades in secondary honors courses; the role of extra and 
co-curricular activities within the context of increased emphasis on academics. 
We informally surveyed school personnel, referred to various AISD-ORE 
studies, and researched the at)ove issues in journals and magazines. 

Im plications of Results : Through its consensus process, the League came out in 
support of: an incentive t)ased compensation plan for all teachers and 
principals who qualify; more efficient use of counselor skills vnth focus on 
academic and career counseling as well as adjustment counseling; support of 
an honors program with weighted grades for those students who participate in 
it; scheduling of co- and extra-curricular activities during non-school hours as 
much as possible. 

Im plications for AISD : As these issues come before the school board, the 
League will lobby for the positions developed from the study. 
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AN INVESTIGATION USING A HIGH-FREOMCY 
EMPHASIS SPONDAIC WDRDLIffT FOR SPCM)EE 
THRESHDLD TESTING WITH QIIIDREN 

Abstract 

Sharon T. Oprsal 



Participating Schools ; Brock Elenentary 

Description of Study ; Hie purpose of the present study was to anal- 
yze conventional words used to test children's hearing thresholds for 
speech and to investigate the use of a wordlist with high-frequency 
(pitch) enphasis. This is defined as words containing phonemes with 
high frequency energy such as s, sh, ch, th, and f , and a fewer nurtt- 
ber of low frequency phonenes such as b,d,and g. The study investigated 
the performance of noronal hearing children and diildren with high- 
frequency hearing losses on both wordlists. A high-frequency hearing 
loss was defined as having normal hearing for lew and mid frequency 
pitches and reduced sensitivity to high pitches. 

Description of Results : Normal-hearing children performed the same on 
both wordlists. Ihe thresholds for speech obtained with conventional 
as well as with the experinental words correlated equally with thresh- 
olds for hearing pure-tone pitches. The children with high frecfuencrj^ 
hearing losses performed significantly different on the two wordlists. 
The thresholds for speech obtained with the high frequency-enphasis word- 
list shewed greater reduction in hearing than with the conventional word- 
list in all hearing^inpaired subjects. 

Inplicaticns of Results ; Since normal hearing children perform equally on 
both types of spondees, tl">a wordlists can thus be said to be equally intel- 
ligible. Children with high frequency hearing losses responded to the con- 
ventional spondees at a quieter level due to cues obtained form the Icw^ 
pitched oonponents. They required a louder level of intensity to identify 
those words with nore high-pitched coiponents due to the nature of their 
hearing losses. T^he speech reception thresholds obtained with the latter 
group of words was nore representative of the true nature of their specific 
hearing loss. Ihe use of this special wordlist (with pictures) in testing 
very young children may identify high frequency hearing losses at an earlier 
age than with broadband conventional spondees. 

Inpl ications for AISD ; The results presented above are necessarily tentative 
since they were based on a total of ten hearing inpaired ears. Hcwever, a 
difference in thresholds of at least 8 decibels was noted between wordlists 
in all hearing iitpaired children. Identification of a hearing loss of this 
nature usually does not occur until a child is mature enough to respond to 
pure-tones. Early identification of a high frequen^^y hearing loss would 
allow early intervention such as appropriate classroan seating, family and 
school awareness and anplif ication if necessary 
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ORGANIZATIONAL FACTORS ASSOCIATED WITH 
REDUCING ALIENATION IN SCHOOLS SERVING 
THE UNPREFERRED STUDENT 

Abstract 

Jimraie L. Todd 

Participating Schools ; Robbins High School 

Description of Study : The purpose of the study was to Identify whether 
the organizational structure of alternative schools Impacted the 
students' attitude toward school and their alienation from school. 
Examined In this study were whether or not the teachers control 
strategies and the organizational character is tic ^5 (hierarchy of 
authority, rules and regulations, and impersonal izat ion) influenced 
the students' attitude toward school and their alienation from 
school. The study was limited to alternative schools in Texas 
which have been in operation five or more years. 

Description of Results ; The data Is in the process of being analyzed. 
A complete report will be filed with Austin Independent School District 
when the study Is completed. 

Implicat i ons of Results : The implications will be forthcoming upon 
completion of data analysis. 

I mplications of AISD ; The study will provide Austin Independent 
School District with knowledge of which components of an alternative 
school are associated with reducing students' allentation from school 
and improving their attitude toward school. These implications will 
be included in the disseratlon and abstract. 
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AN OBSERVATIONAL STUDY OF YOUNG CHILDREN USING MICROCOMPUTERS 

Abstract 
Cell a Genishi , Ph.D. 



Participating School : Highland Park Elementary 

Description of otudy ; The purpose of the study was t( :)bserve one 
kindergarten and one first grade class use the microcomputer as they 
learned LOGO in the computer laboratory. Data were videotaped for a 
total of 11 days over a period of 3 months. We have approximately 27 
hours of videotaped data. For the major part of the study, we video- 
taped a different focal child in each class on each day that we col- 
lected data, along with her/his computer .nonitor, so that we would 
have a record of her/his input. Toward the end of the study we also 
videotaped the teacher as she taught children in the computer lab. 

Description of Results : Since we completed data collection in May, we 
do not yet have any firm results. We ^^1 an to transcribe the children's 
language first, to answer one of our main research questions, what is 
the nature of the child's talk as s/he uses the microcomputer? This 
summer will be spent transcribing that talk and beginning to analyze 
both the children's interactions with each other and with the LOGO pro- 
gram. Utterances and yroups of utterances will be coded, for example, 
according to whether they are requests, responses, arguments, or non- 
task related. Our impressions after preliminary viewing of the video- 
tapes are that 1) there is much interaction among the children, 2) much 
of the talk is task-related, 3) the teacher affects the amount of in- 
teraction there is, and 4) the teacher is very active physically as she 
attempts to help children in the computer lab setting. 

Implications of Results; At this point we cannot state what implica- 
tTons might be, as anafysis is not far enough along. We believe that 
there will ultimately be implications for teaching young children a 
program like LOGO, for example, we hope our results will show what 
children have learned about LOGO. In the area of teaching, we believe 
that there will be implications for management of the class in the lab 
setting. There might also be implications for software developers who 
lack information about exactly how children use their products. 
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SPATIAL EXPLORATION AND SPATIAL ORIENTATION ABILITIES IN YOUNG 

VISUALLY HANDICAPPED CHILDREN 

Abstract 

Nancy Hazen-Swann^ Ph.D. and Margaret Sullivan 

Description of study : The purpose of this study was to examine 
spatial exploration and spatial orientation abilities in young 
visually handicapped children. We videotaped three preschool 
children^ one totally blind and two partially sighted, as they 
explored an unfamiliar preschool classroom with their parents. 
After we observed each child's exploration twice, we presented 
the children with a task designed to assess their memory for 
spatial locations. The totally blind child was asked to 
replace three objects after walking between them several times, 
and the partially sighted children were given a comparable, but 
more difficult, task in which they were asked to replace 14 
objects in a playroom after several minutes of playing in the 
playroom. 

Description of results; The partially sighted children were ve 
active explorers; their exploration was as extensive as that of 
children with normal vision who have been studied previously. 
The parents of both partially sighted children encouraged them 
to explore independently; that is, they encouraged the children 
to make their own decisions about what and where to explore. 
The partially sighted children did as well in the spatial 
location task as normal children who were also independent 
explorers, and better than normal children who were passive 
explorers. The totally blind child also explored actively, but 
to facilitate her exploration, her mother provided her with 
verbal instructions about what was in the room and how to get 
there. The child received very little physical assistance 
while exploring. In the spatial location task, the child was 
able to move in the correct direction to replace the objects, 
but requested verbal instructions about Where to stop. 

Implications of results ; The results suggest that the spatial 
exploration and orientation skills of partially sighted 
children can be equal to those of normal children. The extent 
to which a child is encouraged to explore actively and 
independently may be more important than the child's visual 
acuity in affecting his or her spatial exploration and 
orientation skills. Totally blind children, however, may need 
verbal guidance to give them an idea of what is available for 
exploration and where it may be found. This kind of verbal 
guidance may be superior to physical guidance in facilitating 
spatial orientation skills. 

Implic at ions for AISD: The results imply that, for all 
children , encouraging^ active, independent exploration 
facilitates the development of spatial orientation skills. 
Optimal guidance for partially sighted children may be the same 
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as that for normal children: simply provide a safe environment 
in which they can explore freely, and encourage them to make 
their own decisions and take the lead during exploration. The 
same may be said for totally blind children, except they may 
need help in discovering what is available for exploration and 
where it is. Spatial orientation skills are probably 
facilitated better by verbal than by physical guidance, but 
care should be taken that children do not become overly 
dependent on verbal feedback in making spatial judgements. 
These results are quite tentative due to the small size of the 
sample. We are currently in the process of seeking more 
subjects for this study, so that we may offer more conclusive 
results that may be applied to early childhood programs for 
visually handicapped children. 
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Sexual Bias in the Hithematlcs Classroom: 
The Teacher's PjdIc 



Abstract 



Gail R. I^ser 



Participating Schools : Lamar, FulitDre, and 0* Henry Jiuiior High Schools 

Descripti o n of Study : The purpose of the study was to identify 
differential treatment by mathematics teachers of male and female 
students and differences in male and female mathematics teachers' 
teaching strategies. Three male and three female seventh grade 
mathematics teachers were observed for ten class periods each. 

Description of Results : Teachers sustained students' responses by 
1) repeating the question, 2) rephrasing the question or giving a 
clue, and 3) asking a new question. The results indicate male 
teachers su^^tain students' answers significantly wore than female 
teachers. Teachers veibally contacted male students more frequently 
than fanale students duiring seatwork assignments. These contacts 
were initiated by both the student and the teacher. 

Triplications of the Results : Male studentv^ ask more questions 
concerning their mathematics assignments and are approached more by 
the teacher, than female students. This could indicate male students 
are more verbal about difficulties they are having with their 
assignments. >fele teachers may sustain students' responses more 
than female teachers because they are not as concerned with the 
student giving the wrong answer, v^ereas female teachers do not 
want the student to fail vcire than once. 

Inplic ations for AISD : Since previous research has indicated that 
the achievenient of male students in mathematics is greater than 
that of female students, changes in teaching strategies could help 
bring the female student's achievement up to the level of the male 
studeiit. One ^^1 'inge is more imnolvement with female students during 
seatwork to make sure the assignment is understood and to encourage 
them to r;eek help when having difficulty. Another change is to 
sustain a student's wrong or partially correct response. T\>?o reasons 
for this change are, to eliminate incorrect responses because the 
student misunder.stood the question and to give the student more time to 
collect his thoughts and thinlc through the question more carefully. 
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The Effect of Brief, Structured Writing Practice 
on Children's Written Composition 

Interim Report 

Pat O'Neal Willis 

Partici pating Schools: Brooke, Becker, Cook. 

Descrip tion of Study: The purpose of this study is to examine the effect 
of a year-long writing program on the overall quality of children's writ- 
ten compositions. The program was Incorporated into the curriculum of 
one sixth grade teacher who had complete charge of its dally administra- 
tion. 

The treatment consisted of brief, consistent, structured vnriting practice 
administered three times per week. Each session was introduced by means 
of a guided fantasy which was used as a catalyst for text design. Fol- 
lowing the presentation of the guided fantasy, students wrote for ten 
minutes without stopping. They were allowed to write about the topic 
presented in the fantasy or about another topic of their choice. The 
goal of each ten-minute session was to produce the first draft of a text. 
Mechanics of writing (i.e., handwriting, spelling, and punctuation) were 
de-emphasized during this initial writing period. De--emphasizing 
mechanics was Important because it encouraged writers to devote their 
whole attention to creating the message conveyed by the text. Guided 
fantasy was Important because it allowed students to experience textual 
content before t\\ey wrote about it. 

The effect of th/ls treatment is being measured by comparing the target 
group to two c^trol groups where different types of writing practice have 
been used as a p^rt of the regular curriculum. Two teachers, who are 
considered outstanding educators, volunteered to participate. Their par- 
ticipation in the study allowed a check of whether any Improvement ob- 
served in the treatment might be attributed simply to teacher effects. 
In the first control group, brief unstructured dally writing practice 
took place. This practice Involved students' writing in journals. In 
the second teacher's cluv^sroom, daily writing was not a practice. Writing 
in this classroom consisted of weekly assignment of formal papers which 
were submitted to the teacher for a grade. 

The comparison of writing ability among the three groups is being meaaured 
by analyzing students' perforinance on five formal, in-class writing as- 
signments administered during the spring at one-month Intervals. The 
product of these combined assignments was 330 written texts. 

Status_qf Stujiy: Data for this study have been eollerted and are cur- 
rently being prepared for scoring and analysis, Tt is anticipated that 
data analysis should be completed by February 1, 1985. Target date for 
completion of the project Is April 1, 1985* 
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Impact of the Data Collection Procedur e; Since the five assessment com- 
positions were a part of thti regular series of compositions assigned by 
the teachers, no unusual Impact on the students was expected. The 
teachers did report, however, that students found the assigned topics 
particularly interesting to write about. 

Impact of the treatment itself on the students in the treatment classroom 
was helpful in several ways. Here are some of the major benefits noted 
by the classroom teacher; 

• Unlike the typical behavior of students when assigned a writing task, 
these students began writing without hesitation. 

• When compared to previous classes, the stories of these students showed 
greater gains in coherence as the year progressed. 

• The writing of these students improved In other curriculum areas while 
less improvement was noted in students who did not participate in the 
treatment group. 

• The treatment group was made up of English and Spanish speaking students. 
Students wrote in their dominant language. Of their own accord, some 
Spanish writers began makiag the switch to English writing about midway 
through the year. 

• Students across the city entered a statewide poetry writing contest- 
The first and third place winners were in the treatment group. 

• Students of limited life experience began the year by simply retelling 
the guided fantasies in their compositions. As time went by, they began 
to develop these story starters into full-blown texts. 

• Many students got into a story and continued to write about it for many 
sessions. Some stories were continued over as many as seventeen Install- 
ments . 

At the end of the school year, students were asked to evaluate the writing 
program. Their comments were like those that follow: 

• "[The program] has helped me write more and understand it better.^' 

• "When 1 have my free choice, I always have something to say in wrl*-lng." 

• "The part I like most Lb having time to yourself Just to think and dream/' 

• "Writing lets you express all the feelings that are. bottled up inside 

you." 

• "I like It when I get so interested In my writing 1 Just can't stop." 
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• "For me, the best part is when I'm deep in an epic story and eager to 

finish it and see how it turns out." 

• "I still hate writing, but I'm a whole lot better at it." 

Impllcationa for AISD: This program has been previewed by teachers in 
three workshops this year. It seems to have wide appeal. Teachers are 
especially impressed with the technique's capacity to motivate students 
in the initial stages of writing. A videotape Introducing the program is 
currently in preparation. It will be available for use in August. A 
training manual to accompany the videotape is in the planning stage. 
Positive results, indicating better compositions produced by the treatment 
group when compared to the two control groups, would validate the initial 
impressions of the teachers about this instructional program. 
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EFFECTIVE TEACHING PRACTICES IN THE 
MULTICULTURAL ELEMENTARY CLASSROOM 

Abstract 

William M. Bechtol, Ed.D. 

Participating Schools : Blackshear, Metz, and Normari 

(as part of a larger study) 

Description of Study ; The purpose of the study was to identify 
the effective practices that teachers and principals use in 
schools in which minority students achieve in reading, writing, 
and mathematics. Twenty-one schools were studied. A school was 
considered to be effective if 50% or more of its students score 
above the expected student population scores on the majority of 
the objectives of the Texas Assessment of Basic Skills (TABS) . 
The schools visited were limited to those who had a student 
population that was over 50% minority students. 

Data was collected in the following ways: (1) interviews 
with the principals, (2) interviews with first, third, and 
fifth grade teachers who had been identified as effective in 
teaching minority students basic skills; (3) observations in 
the classrooms of the identified teachers; and (4) study of 
questionnaries completed by the principals and the identified 
teachers. 

Description of Results : There are school staffs who have 
demonstrated that they can effectively teach minority students 
reading, writing, and mathematics. What effective teachers 
do to improve minority students' learning of basic skills 
include the following: (1) active teaching, (2) high exectations 
for students, (3) good use of instructional time, (4) good 
classroom management, (5) practice, (6) reviews, (7) positive 
approach to teaching, and (8) work with parents. 

Effective principals (1) set school goals and communicate 
them; (2) put student achievement first; (3) lead; (4) support 
teachers; (5) encourage student attendance; (6) develop a 
positive learning climate; (7) provide adequate materials and 
equipment for teaching; (8) encourage teacher planning at 
grade level and across grade levels to increase student learning; 
(9) model; (10) visit classrooms and evaluates teaching regularly; 
(11) monitor student progress; (12) listen; and (13) work 
carefully with parents and community. 
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Implications of Resul ts; The effective general practices for 
teaching minority students basic skills and specific techniques 
for teaching reading, writing, and mathematics, for motivating 
students' learning, and for effective classroom management have 
been identified. These practices can be taught to in-service 
and pre-service teachers, principals, supervisors, and counselors. 

Implications for AISD : The results presented above would be 
useful topics for in-service programs for elementary teachers, 
principals, supervisors, and counselors. It does appear that 
individual school staffs by studying, planning, and working 
together can effectively use these strategics to teach minority 
students basic skills. 
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EVAJJUATING STUDIM"S COPING STYLE 

Abstract 
J.ames E. Gilliam, Ph.D. 

Participatinj^ School ; Webb Elementary 

Description of Study ; The purpose of this research was to gather 
cJata on the copcept of coping. An experimental edition of the Test 
9^-^ ^P^g Style was designed and administered to 66 students at 
Webb Elementary School. The Test of Coping Style is a 24 item 
open-ended questionnai.re which asks students what they would do in 
response to a stressful event. 

Description of Results : At this point the data abe being coded in 
preparation for ccJiputer analysis. Basic questions to be answered 
include: How do student's cope with social stressors? Are there 
camncn factors in students' coping responses? What acjditional 
social stressors need to be included. 

Inplications of Results : At this poiiit it is premature to specul- 
ate on the results. The data should be analyzed by July 30, 1984 
and the final report submitted by August 31, 198'+. 
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KNOWLEDGE OF FORMS AND FUNCTIONS 
OF PRINT IN PRE8CH00L»AGED CHILDREN 

Abstract * 

Nancy Roser, I t.D. and James Hoffman, Ph.D. 

Participating Schools i Allan Elementary, Brentwood Elementary, Brovm Elementary, 
Gaels Elementary, Dawson Elementary, Govalle Elementary, Harris Elementary, 
Joslin Elementary, Oak Springs Elementary, Odom Elementary, Pecan Springs 
Elementary, Pillow Elementary, Rosewood Elementary, Summitt Elementary, 
and Zllker Elementary. 

Description of Study t The purpose of this study is to advance our under- 
standing of early literacy by describingi first, the developing knowledge 
of forms and functions of print in two-, three-, four-, and five-year old 
children; and second, the literacy events contributing to this knowledge 
base. All preschool children are younger siblings of successful first 
grade readers. / 

Description of Results : The study Is currently in progress. Parents of 
successful first grade readers, nominated by their teachers, were invited 
to participate if there was a youuger^^sibling in the home between the ages 
of two and five. Through the participating schools, we have received 82 
acceptance letters. Fifty interviews have been completed. Remaining tasks 
Include: conducting 32 interviews, obtaining end of year achievement scores 
for the first grade children, and analyzing our data. 

/ 

I mplications of Results : Through this study we hope to be able to describe 
in greater detail the character and exact nature of the literacy environment. 
More importantly, we hope to be able to describe patterns of growth in 
knowledge of forms and functions of print among two-, three-, four-, and 
five-year old children. 

Implications for AISD : We anticipate outcomes from this work which will 
relate to suph programmatic issues as: (1) parent education, (2) readiness 
programs, and (3) early assessment. 
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HANDICAPPED MINORITY RESEARCH INSTITUTE ON LANGUAGE PROFICIENCY 

Abstract 
Alba A. Ortiz, Ph.D. 



Participating Schools : The population for this research effort is handi- 
capped Hispanic students In grades two through five who are being served 
by the Austin Independent School District in classes for the cotnmunication 
disordered t learning disabled, or mildly mentally retarded. The elementary 
schools participating in the study will be determined by the random selec- 
tion of students. During year one of the study, however, there will be no 
direct involvement of schools as all student data will be collected from 
central office files and no campus contacts will be required. 

Description of Study ; The ultimate purpose of this research effort is to 
discover and provide critical information to schools and to practitioners 
relative to assessment and intervention strategies that prove to be effec- 
tive to the provision of special education services to limited English pro- 
ficient (LEP) and bilingual students. To accomplish this goal, a population 
of approximately 360 mildly mentally retarded, learning disabled, and com- 
munication disordered students currently being served in AISD will be 
followed for a period of five years. An examination of the various assess- 
ment practices, instruments, and procedures used by the district in re- 
ferral, assessment, and placement of LEP and non-LEP Hlspanics in special 
education will be conducted* In addition, the nature and effectiveness of 
existing special education intervention practices and service delivery 
options employed with these students will be documented. Research will be 
conducted by Institute staff to determine best practices in assessment and 
intervention. During the second year of the project, a related study of 
first and second language acquisition will be conducted to document language 
structures mastei'ed by handicapped LEF and non-LEP Hlspanics and a study 
validating the efficacy of the Kaufman ABC for use with this population 
will be completed*. 

Descript ion of Results : During year one, data is being collected on mildly 
mentally retarded > communication disordered, and learning disabled students 
in the second^ third, fourth and fifth grades in several elementary schools 
in the AISD, This data incjudes assessment, referral, and placement infor- 
mation. Upon completion of data collection in July, data analysis will 
begin. The product will be a dencription of critical variables related to 
referral, assessment, and placement of Hispanic students in programs for 
the mentally retarded, learning disabled, and communication disordered in 
the district* 

Impli cations of Res ults : Several major contributions to the field of 
special education are anticipated from this research project. The first 
la an empirically derived data base of knowledge and information which deals 
with service delivery to exceptional Hispanic students. The results will 
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generate data-based recommendations associated with best practices in the 
identification, assessment, placement, and service delivery of exceptional 
Hispanic students. A significant contribution of tliis project will be the 
development and validation of several models for referral-assessment and 
for instructional interventions for exceptional Hispanics. 

Implications for AISD ; Several benefits related to student education are 
projected for AISD. It is anticipated that the project will provide a com- 
prehensive analysis of the characteristics of LEP and non-LEP students who 
have been identified and placed in AISD programs for the mildly mentally 
retarded, learning disabled, and the communication disordered. Another 
benefit for the AISD will be the identification of those linguistic, cul- 
tural, cognitive and other factors that should be incorporated in the design 
of optimal assessment and intervention practicen used by the school district. 
On-going staff development and consultation services related to the educa- 
tion of handicapped Hispanic students will be available at no cost to the 
AISD. The Handicapped Minority Research Institute will also provide AISD 
with an annual comprehensive review of the literature in the following 
areas for use by district staff: 

1. National Incidence of Exceptionality of Hispanics by Handicapping 
Condition 

2. Service Delivery Options for the Bilingual Exceptional Child 
(Intervention and Curriculum) 

3. Assessment Instruments, Procedures and Strategies Used with 
Bilingual Handicapped Students (Including Language, Intelligence, 
Achievement, and Adaptive Behavior) 

4. Second Language Acquisition and Implications for Language Develop- 
ment in the Handicapped Bilingual Student 

5. Parental Involvement in the Special Education Process 

6. Attribution Theory /Learned Helplessness and Achievement for the 
Hispanic Child: Implications for Special Education Referral and 
Placement 

7. Teacher-Pupil Interaction Patterns and Their Effect on Student 
Performance 

8. The Influence of Socio-Cultural Factors on Academic Achievement: 
Implications for the Exceptional Bilingual Student 

The Handicapped >iinority Research Institute will provide to the district 
copies of all written products developed during the course of this research 
project. 
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Relationship Between KiUltlple 
filsk Pactorf; and Child Outcome 
for Children of Adolescent Fsr^ntP 

Abstract 

Anne Martin 

Participating Schools i Johnston High School, Travis High 
School, and Allen Elementary Sohool Teenage Parent Program. 

Description of Study i Numerous studies have Identified 
cliildren of adolescent parents as a group at risk medically, 
cognitively, and soiially. However, little research has 
looked at differences within a group of children of teenage 
mothers in order to predict which children are at greatest 
risk. The purpose of the present study is to examine the 
relationships existing among variables identli'ied in the 
literature as risk factors for the children of young mothers 
and the children's developmental outcome* The study seeks 
to determine if certain clusters of risk factors (environ- 
mental, maternal, or child factors) are most predictive of 
developmental delay. 

Description of Results i Data collected from participating 
Austin I .S.D. students will be combined with data from other 
young mothers and their children in the Central Texas area* 
Data collection has not been completed at this time. 

Implication of Results i Results of the study will be of use 
to service providers in identifying which irfant/adolescent 
mother dyads are in greatest need of services and in suggesting 
appropriate goals for intervention strategies. 

Implications for AISD i Results of the study will be of use 
to the AISD programs serving teenage parents and their children 
by suggesting which factors and combinations of factors are 
most important to address in preventing developmental delay 
In the children of teen parents, and by providing a profile of 
high-risk characteristics. 
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Managing Academic Tasks in High Schools 
Project No. R84.29 

Interim Abstract 
Walter Doyle, Principal Investigator 

Participating Schools : Not yet selected 

Description of Study ; This ^imdy examines how the content of the 
curriculum is translated ij(to clacsroom tasks in secondary schools » with 
particular attention to t^sks involving higher cognitive processes* 
Phase I consisted of a study of academic tasks in seven junior high 
school classes in AISD during Spring and Fall of 1983. Phase II, 
proposed herein, will entail data collection during Fall 1984 in two 
high school science and two high school English classes. Data 
collection will include daily observations, examination of instructional 
materials and completed student work, and interviews of the teachers and 
selected students. During Spring 1984, teachers will be selected 
through nominations (subject coordinators, principals, and University 
student teaching coordinators), preliminary classroom observations, and 
interviews. 

Description of Results : Data collection does not begin until Fall 1984. 
Selection of tochers is underway at this time. 

Implications of Results : A final report of the high school phase of the 
MAT and a report on practical applications of MAT methods andf findings 
(based on both the junior high and high school studies) will be 
produced during 1985. Preliminary results of Phase I of the MAT have 
demonstrated the complexity of managing secondary school work, 
especially work that is intended to give students experience with higher 
cognitive tasks. The high school phase of the study should lead to 
information and recommendations on structuring and directing student 
work, translating academic content and cognitive objectives into 
classroom tasks, and assessing task outcomes. This knowledge will 
extend previous findings of research on classroom management to help 
secondary teachers establish effective work systems in their classes. 

Implications for AISD : Research results can be used to help the 
District increase secondary teachers* understanding of curriculum tasks, 
especially higher cognitive tasks. Such information has potential for 
improving teachers* effectiveness in planning student assignments, 
presenting instruction and monitoring student work, and assessing task 
outcomes. 
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